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on, returning thanks to God that I did not understand English.9 He
ascribed it to the Huguenots who had abused France and the French
Court, while some
.. . reduced to beggary had . . . exhausted ... the charity of the English.
London is still a place of refuge for bankrupts ... for criminals.... Can such
people as these give an advantageous idea of their country? ... A crowd of
adventurers and sharpers helps to complete what these fugitives began.
The frequent wars, he says, increased the feeling of hostility, while the
French were perpetually held up to ridicule on the stage as 'coxcombs
and ludicrous marquisses9. The fear that the French with a lower stand-
ard of living would come over to England and work at a cheaper rate
than the English perhaps lay at the root of this feeling. The proposal
to naturalize foreign protestants in 1753 w*8 *& unpopular as that to
naturalize Jews, the cry being cno Jews, no wooden shoes', that is, no
Frenchmen.73
Distressed foreigners, however, were kindly treated in London. "When
800 poor Palatines were landed destitute in London in 1764 by those
who had undertaken to ship them as emigrants to America, they were
supported for five months and then sent to South Carolina where land
was granted to them by the King. This impressed Archenholtz as a
triumph of improvized organization and of the marvellous effects of a
single letter to a newspaper. The poor people on being landed were
taken to Goodman's Fields where they lay without food or shelter for
a day or two, their presence unknown in the City and in West London.
A German pastor wrote a letter to the Press appealing for help, a com-
mittee was at o.nce formed,-subscriptions poured in, organizers were
chosen, physicians, apothecaries, nurses and interpreters were appoin-
ted and the people lived in tents (provided by the Ordnance Office) tffl
they could be sent to their destination, when the committee chartered
ships, stipulating for adequate rations, and providing a doctor for
each ship.74 The story calls to mind the Belgian refugee committees of
1914.
Negroes in London were immigrants of a class apart, and their posi-
tion must have been strangely friendless and anomalous. They did not
live in colonies with their countrymen; some who had been brought to
England had run away from or been deserted by their masters, others